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High o’er the billows flew the raafly load, 

And near the fh’ip came thund’ring on the flood, 

Jt almoft brufh' d the helm. Pope's Odyjfey , b. ix. 

To paint with a brufh. 

You have commiflioned me to paint your {hop, and I have 
done my beft to brufh you up like your neighbours. Pope. 
4* 1 o cairy away, by an a£t like that of hrufhing. 

And from the boughs bruj}) off the evil dew. 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. Milton . 

The receptacle of waters, into which the mouths of all ri- 
vers muft empty therfffelves, ought to have fo fpacious a fur- 
face, that as much water may be continually brujbed off by the 
winds, and exhaled by the fun, as, befides what falls again, is 
brought into it by all the rivers. ^Bentley. 

5. To move as the brufh. 

A thoufand nights have brufh' d their balmy wings 
Over tnexe eyes. Pry den's Don SebafLan. 

To Brush, v. n. 

1. 1 o move with hafte : a ludicrous word, applied to men. 

Nor wept his fate, nor caft a pitying eye. 

Nor took him down, but brujh'd regardlefs by. Dryden. 

I he French had gather’d all their force, 

And William met them in their way ; 

\ et oft they brufh' d, both foot and horfe. Prior. 

2. To fly over j to fkim lightly. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind. 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul. 

And, hrufhing o’er, adds motion to the pool. Dryden s Fab. 
Bru'sher. n. f. [from brufh.] He that ufes a brufh. 

Sir Henry Wotton ufed to fay, that criticks were like brujh- 
crs of noblemens cloaths. Bacons Apophthegms. 

Bru'shwood. n. f [from brufh and wood. I know not whether 
it may not be corrupted from browfewood.] Rough, low, clofe, 
ihrubby thickets ; fmall wood fit for fire. 

It fmokes, and then with trembling breath fhe blows. 

Till in a cheerful blaze the flames arofe. 

With brufhwood , and with chips, fhe ftrengthens thefe. 

And adds at laft the boughs of rotten trees. Dryden s Fab. 
Bru'sh y. adj. [from brufh.] Rough or fhaggy, like a brufh. 

I fufpedted, that it might have proceeded from fome fmall 
unheeded drop of blood, wiped off by the brufhy fubftance of 
the nerve, from the knife wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 

To Bru'stle. v. n. [bpaydian, Saxon.] To crackle; to make 
a fmall noife. Skinner. 

Bru'tal. adj. [ brutal , Fr. from brute.] 

1 . That which belongs to a brute ; that which we have in com- 
mon with brutes. 

There is no oppofing brutal force to the ftratagems of human 
reafon. L' EJlrange. 

2. Savage ; cruel ; inhuman. 

The brutal bus’nefs of the war 
Is manag’d by thy dreadful fervants’ care. Dryden. 

BrutaYity. n.f [brutality Fr.] - Savagenefs ; churlifhnefs * 

inhumanity. * 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and efcapes not 

the opinion of brutality. Locke . 

To Brut'alize. v. n. [ bruialifer , Fr.] To grow brutal or fa- 

Upon being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, he mixed, 
in a kind of tranfport, with his countrymen, brutalized with 
them in their habit and manners, and would never again return 
to his foreign acquaintance. Addijon s Freeholder. 

To BrutaYize. v. a. To make brutal or favage. 
Bru'tally. adv. [from brutal.] Churlifhly; inhumanly ; cru- 

Cll 'Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John threw a bot- 
tle at her head, very brutally indeed. Arbuthnot. 

BRUTE, adj. [brutus, Lat.] 

1. Senfelefs; unconfcious. # 

Nor yet are we fo low and bafe as their atheifm would de- 
prefs us ; not walking ftatues of clay, not the fons of brute 
earth, whofe final inheritance is death and corruption. Bentl. 

2. Savage; irrational ; ferine. 

Even brute animals make ufe of this artificial way of mak- 
ing divers motions, to have feveral fignifications to call, warn, 
chide, cherifh, threaten. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

In the promulgation of the Mofaick law, if fo much as a 
Irute beaft touched the mountain, it was to be ftruck through 

with a dart. SmtL 

3* Beftial ; in common with beafts. 

Then to fubdue, and quell, through all the earth. 

Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow r. Par. Regained. 
jl. Rough ; ferocious ; uncivilized. ? 

The brute philofopher, who ne’er has prov d 
The joy of loving, or of being lov’d. Pope. 

Brute, n.f [from the adjedfive.] A brute creature; a creatuic 

without reafon ; a favage. 

What may this mean ? Language of man pronounc d 
By tongue of brute , and human fenfe expiefs d ? Pa? . Loft. 

To judgment he proceeded, on th’ accurs d 
Serpent, tho’ brute ; unable to transfer 
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The gudt on him, who made him inftrument 
Of mifchief. Milton's Paradife Loll , b. x. / 

Brutes may be confidered as either, aerial, terreftrial, aou^ 
tick, °r amphibious. I call thofe aerial, which have win a s 
wherewith they can fupport themfelves in the air; terreftrtal 
are thofe, whofe only place of reft is upon the earth ; aquatick 
are thofe, whofe conftant abode is upon the water. Lock 
To thofe three prefent impulfes, of fenfe, memory, and i n - 
itina;, moft, if not all, the fagacities of brutes may be reduced 

it , f ... FI ale s Origin of Mankind. 

fleav n from all creatures hides the book of fate ; 

All out the page prefcrib’d, this prefent ftate; 

I rom brutes what men, from men what fpirits know; 

Or who could fuffer being here below ? Pope's Ejf. on Ad an 

fo L>RUTl. v. a* [written ill for bvuit * ] To report. 

1 his, once bruted through the army, filled them all with 
heavinefs. Knolles' s Hijlory of the Turks. 

Bru teness. n.f. [from brute.] Brutality; a word not now 
ufed. 

Thou dotard vile. 

That with thy brutenefs fhend’ft thy comely age. Fairy G >. 

1 o Bru'tify. v. a. [from brute.] To make a man a brute. * 

0 thou falacious woman ! am'I then brut fed ? Ay; feel 
it here ; I fprout, I bud, I bloflom, I am ripe horn mad. 

_ Congreves Old Batchelor. 

Bru'tish. adj. [from brute.] 

1 . Beftial ; refembling a beaft. 

Ofiris, Ifis, Orus, and their train, 

"W ith monftrous fhapes and forceries abus’d 

Fan atick Egypt, and her priefts, to feek 

Their wand’ring gods difguis’d in brutifh forms. Par. If. 

2. Having the qualities of a brute ; rough ; favage ; ferocious. 

Brutes, and brutifh men, are commonly more ^ble to bear 
pain, than others. Crew's Cof?nologia Sacra , b. ii. c. 6. 

3. Grofs ; carnal. 

P'or thou thyfelf haft been a libertine. 

As fenfual as the brutijh fling itfelf. Shakefp. As you like it. 
After he has flept himfelf into fome ufe of himfelf, by much 
ado he flaggers to his table again, and there acts over the fame. 
brutifh feene. South. 

4. Ignorant; untaught; uncivilized. 

They were not fo brutifo , that they could be ignorant to 
call upon the name of God. Hooker , b. v. § 35. 

Bru'tishly. adv. [from brutifo.] In the manner of a brute; 
of a favage and unnatural man. 

1 am not fo diffident of myfelf, as brut f By to fubmit to any 

man’s didfates. K. Charles. 

For a man to found a confident practice upon a dilputable 
principle, is brutifhly to outrun his reafon. South. 

Bru'tishness. n.f [from brutifh.] Brutality; favagenefs; in- 
fenfibility. 

All other courage, befides that, is not true valour, but bru- 
tifhnefs. Sprat. 

BryYny. n.f [bryonia, Lat.] A plant. 

It has a climbing ftalk, with fpines ; the leaves are like thofe 
of the vine ; the flowers confift of one leaf, which is expanded 
at the top, and divided into five parts, and, in the female plants, 
fucceeded by round berries, growing on footftalks ; the flowers 
of the male plants have five apices in each, but are barren. The 
fpecies are, 1. The common white bryony. 2. Smooth African 
bryony , with deep cut leaves, and yellow flowers, &c. The 
firft fort grows upon dry banks, under hedges, in many parts of 
England ; but may be cultivated in a garden for ufe, by fowing 
the berries in the fpring of the year, in a dry poor foil. The 
roots of this plant have been formerly cut into a human fhape, 
and carried about the country, and fhewn as mandrakes. Mill. 

Bub. n.f. [a cant word.] Strong malt liquour. 

Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit, 

He loves cheap port, and double bub , 

And fettles in the humdrum club. ‘ Prior. 

BUBBLE, n. f [bobbel, Dutch.] 

1. A fmall bladder of water; a film of water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemifphere ; air within, and a 
little fkin of water without : and it feemeth fomewhat ftrange, 
that the air fliould rife fo fwiftly, while it is in the water, and, 
when it cometh to the top, fliould be flayed by fo weak a cover 
as that of th 0 bubble is. Bacon’s Natural Hijlory , N° 24. 

The colours of bubbles , with which children play, aie va- 
rious, and change their fltuation varicufly, without any refpecfc 
to confine or fhadow. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Any thing which wants folidity andfirmnefs; anything that 

is more fpecious than real. . 

The earl of Lincoln was induced to participate, not lightly 
upon the ftrength of the proceedings there, which was but a 
bubble , but upon letters from the lady Margaret. Laion. 

Then a foldier. 

Seeking the bubble, reputation, _ . 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. Shakefp. As you t-’-o 

War, he fung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty bubble , 

Fighting ftill, and ftill deftroying. 
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3- ^ c ^rlie nation .Acntoo late wiil findj 

Directors promifes but wind, 

South-fea at beft a mighty bubble. 

4 - Th k P eltdeareft d moth=r, ceafe to chide j 

Ganv’s a cheat, and I’m a bubble ; 

Yet why this great excels of trouble. 

lie ^ ^ bee y * ^ ore Qf h is own affairs, than 

tain knowledge ■; n \ buthnc(s HiJ1 . of J. Bull. 

a child in fwaddlmg clothes. bubbles. 

Tn Bubble, v. k. [from the noun.] ome ““ 

Alas 1 a crimfon river of warm bloo , ^ 

J , ik c to a bubbly fountain ftirr’d ^ ^ 

Doth rife and fall. ff ^ 

Adder’s fork, and blindworm s fling, 

Lizard's leg, and owlet’s wing : 

S.*.tS4CfflaS* m#. mf 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. ryui. 

0 To r in with a gentle noife. 

For thee the bubbling fpnngs appear d to mourn, 

And whifpering pines made vows for thy return. Dryden. 
The fame fpring fuffers at fome times a very mamfeit r^mil 
fion of its heat: at others, as manifeft an increafe of it ; yea, 
fometimes to that excefs, as to make it boil and bubble ^ with ex- 
treme heat. • IVoodveard s Nat. H.Jl. 

Not bubbling fountains to the thirfty twain. 

Not Ihow’rs to larks, or funflhine to die bee. 

Are half fo charming as thy fight to me. °P e ‘ 

To Bu ; bble. v. a. To cheat: acantword 

He tells me, with great paffion, that file has bubbled him ‘ju 
of his youth ; and that fhe has drilled him on to five and Tity. 

} Addifon. Spetiator, N° 89. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau better with a 
U a/ Arbuthnot' s Hijl. of j. hull. 

Bu'bbler. n.f [from bubble.] A cheat. .... T a 

What words can fuffice to exprefs, how infinitely 1 eiteem 
you, above all the great ones in this part of the world ; above 
all the Jews, jobbers, and bubblers. Digby to Pope. 

BuYby. n-J. A woman’s breaft. 

Fob ! fay they, to fee a handfome, brisk, genteel, young fel- 
low, fo much governed by a doating old woman ; why don t 
you 20 and fuck the bubby ? Arbuthnot s John Bull. 

Bu'bo. n.f. [Lat. from @ a£A, the groin.] I hat part of the^ groin 
from the bending of the thigh to the ferotum ; and therefoie all 
tumours in that part are called buboes. _ FJuincy. 

I fuppurated it after the manner of a bubo , opened it, and en- 
deavoured deterfion. IVifeman’s Surgery. 

BubonoceYe. n.f [Lat. from£?y£A, the groin, and wto, a rup- 
ture.] A particular kind of rupture, when the inteftines break 
down into the groin. Quincy. 

When the intefline, or omentum, falls through the rings of 
the abdominal mufcles into the groin, it is called hernia inguina- 
lis , or, if into the ferotum, fcrotalis : thefe two, though the firft 
only is properly fo called, are known by the name of bubonocele. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

BucaniYrs. n.f. A cant word for the privateers, or pirates, of 
America. 

Buccella'tion. n.f. [ buccella , a mouthful, Lat.] In fome chy- 
mical authours, fignifies a dividing into large pieces. Hai’ris. 
BUCK. n.f. [ bauche , Germ, fuds, or lye.] 

1. The liquour in which cloaths are walhed. 

Buck ? I would I could wafh myfelf of the buck : I warrant 
you, buck, and of the feafon too it {hall appear. Shakefp. 

2. 'Fhe cloaths waftied in the liquour. 

Of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, {he waffies 
bucks here at home. Shakefp. Henry VI. p. ii. 

BUCK, n.f [bwch, Welch ; hock, Dutch ; bouc, Fr.] The male 
of the fallow deer; the male of rabbets, and other animals. 

Bucks , goats, and the like, are faid to be tripping or faliant, 
that is, going or leaping. Peacham. 

ft 0 Buck. v. a. [from the noun.] To wafh clothes. 

Here is a bafket ; he may creep in here, and throw foul linen 
upon him, as if it were going to bucking. Shakefp. 

To Buck. v. n. [from the noun.] To copulate as bucks and 
does. 

'1 he chief time of fetting traps, is in their bucking time. 

^ Mortimer. 

Bu'ckbasket. n. f. The bafket in which cloaths are carried to 
the wafh. 

1 hey conveyed me into a buckbasket ; rammed me in with 
foul fhirts, foul ftockings, and greafy napkins. Shakefp. 

Buckre an. n.f [bocksboonen, Dutch.] A plant ; a fort of trefoil 
I he bitter naufeous plants, as centaury, backbone , gentian, of 
which tea may be made, or wines by infufion. Floycr. 

Bucket, n.f [baquet, Fr.] 

1. I he veffel in which water is drawn out of a well. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 

That owes two buckets , filling one another ; 

- ne emptier ever dancing in the air, 

Yol down unfeen, and full of water. Shakefp. R . II, 
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Is the fe ever likely to be evaporated by the Can, or tobeCm- 

2. The veffels in which water is carried, particularly to q ucnch 

a ^ Now ftreets grow throng’d, and, bufy as by day. 

Some run for buckets to the hallow’d quire ; 

Seme cut the pipes, and fome the engines play ; 

And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the me. DiyU 
The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’rmg fhow, 

To a lefs noble fubftance chang’d, 

Were now but leathern buckets rang d. ■ 0 ” 

BUCKLE, n.f. [W, Welch, and the fame m the Armonck , 

j _ Ahn/of metal, with a tongue or catch made to fallen one 
thing to another. 

Fair lined flippers for the cold, . , r 

With buckles of the pureft gold. . * 

The chlamys was a fort of fhort cloak tied with a buale, 
commonly to the right ffioulder. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Three feal-rings ; which after, melted down, _ 

Form’d a vaft buckle for his widow’s gown. _ 1 -C' 

2. The ftate of the hair crifped and curled, by being kept long li- 
the fame ftate. . ... 

The preateft beau was dreffed in a flaxen periwig ; the wearer 

of it goes in his own hair at home, and lets his wig he r nouc.de 
for a whole half year. , Spectator, N 129, 

That live-long wig, which Gorgon felt might own. 

Eternal buckle takes in Parian ftone. Fopet 

To BuYkle. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To fallen with a buckle. 

Like faphire, pearl, in rich embroidery. 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. Shakefp: 
France, whofe armour confidence buckld on, 

Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. Shakefp: 

Thus, ever, when I buckle on my helmet, 

Thy fears affli <ft thee. Philips. 

When you carry your mailer’s riding-coat, wrap your own 
in it, and buckle them up clofe with a ftrap. _ Swijt. 

2. To prepare to do anything: the metaphor is taken from bucK- 

ling on the armour. 

The Saracen, this hearing, rofe amain. 

And catching up in hafte his three fquare fhield, < 

And fhining helmet, foon him buckled to tnc field. Fairy 

3. To join in battle. 

The Lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, was forbidden 
to charge, until the foot of the avantguard weie buckled with 
them in front. Haywa? d* 

4 ; To confine. 

How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 

That the ftretching of a fpan 

Buckles in his fum of age. Shakefp. As you like iU 

To Bu'ckle. v.n. [ bucken , Germ.] 

1. To bend; to bow. 

As the wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints. 

Like ftrengthlefs hinges, buckle under life. 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms. Shakefp. Hcmy IV. p. ii. 

Now a covetous old crafty knave, 

At dead of night, {hall raife his fon, and cry, 

Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beaft you lie ; 

Go buckle to the law. Dryden. 

2. To buckle to. To apply to ; to attend. See a Alive, fecond fenfe. 

This is to be done in children, by trying them, when they 
are by lazinefs unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and 
endeavouring to make them buckle to the thing propofed. Locke * 

3. To buckle with. To engage with ; to encounter. 

For Angle combat, thou fhalt buckle with me. Shakefp. 
Yet thou, they fay, for marriage doft provide; 

Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? Dryden s Juv. fat. vi. 
BUCKLER, n.f [bwccled, Welch ; bouclier, Fr.] A fhield ; a 
defenfive weapon buckled on the arm. 

He took my arms, and, while I forc’d my way. 

Through troops of foes, which did our paffage flay ; 

My buckler o’er my aged father caft. 

Still fighting, ftill defending as I paft. Dryden’ s Aurcngzebe „ 
This medal compliments the emperour in the fame fenfe as 
the old Romans did their dictator Fabius, when they called him 
the buckler of Rome. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

To BuYkler. v. a. [from the noun.] To fupport; to defend. 
Fear not, fweet wench, they fhall not touch thee, Kate 5 
I’ll buckler thee againft a million. Shakefp. Tam. the Shrew • 
Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 

Now buckler falfhood with a pedigree ? Shakefp. Henry VI„ 
Buckler- thorn, n.f Chrijl' s-thorn. 

BuVkmast. n.f. The fruit or maft of the beech tree. 

Bu ckram, n.f. [ bougran , Fr.] A fort of ftrong linen cloth, 
ftiffened with gum, ufed by taylors and Haymakers. 

I have peppered two of them ; two, I am fure, I have paid, 
two rogues in buckram fuits. Shakefp . Henry IV. 

BuYkrams. n.f The fame with wild garlick. See Garlick. 
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